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Explanations : a Sequel to the Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation. By the author of that work. Wiley 
& Putnam: New York, 1846. 


The author of this little book and the original work to 
which it is the sequel, is certainly a remarkable person. 
From the publication of this volume, he seems to be conscious 
that his peculiar views of nature have not been sanctioned 
by the various departments in the university of science. Or, 
they have been misrepresented and misunderstood, and hence, 
the “ Explanations.” : 

If the author has done nothing more, he has, at least, had 
wonderful success in making his books and himself notorious. 
“The Vestiges” have been all the rage fora time. The 
centre table was deprived of an ornament so long as this book 
did not it; and many an admiring Sophomore, or the 

Misses Blimbers of our boarding schools have talk- 
ed of it in high terms to their friends, so that one would 
think it was just the volume to make us wise. It certainl 
possesses some attractions, for it is written in a clear simp. 
style, with here and there a sprinkling of beauty and an oc- 
casional sparkle of wit and fancy. There is also throughout 
the work, a calmness and honesty which seem indicative of 
the thought of one of “the d old masters” in the cme 
of Science. But its repeated “logieal sins” forbid the conclu- 
sion, that this work like every true work of science, is “a re- 
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ligious hymn in honour of the Creator” sung by one of these 
reverent worshippers. 

It is not our intention, however, to review either the book 
whose title heads this article, nor yet the original work to 
which it is the sequel, (for this oe been done elsewhere,) 
but simply to present a few thoughts suggested to our own 
minds in the perusal of the pes and the unsolved queries 
standing in the way of our belief of the author’s hypothesis. 
And we hope to escape the charge of presumption in attempt- 
ing even thus much, if our readers wall but bear in mind that 
it matters little whether our “years be few or many; 80 
they bring reason, let that be looked on.” 

In perusing the “explanations” one cannot help being 
struck with the perfect good humour of the author, and also 
the gentlemanly conduct he manifests towards his reviewers. 
He is at least a philosopher in the management of his tem- 

r, though hiscotemporaries may think him not altogether 

eserving of this title in other respects. However severe a 
thrist his system may receive, if it be even that mortal stab 
_under the “fifth rib,’ he manages somehow or other to keep 

a smooth face. You would scarcely perceive the movement 
of a muscle. There is no writhing, or contorting—no flinch- 
ing or quivering. Now and then there are the faint move- 
ments of a sneer seen playing over the countenance, or a 
slight curl of scorn trembling for a little while on the lips— 
but all else seems so much like the firmness and magnanimi- 
ty of a champion for the truth, that one is in some danger of 
being misled into the idolatry of “Hero-worship.” His 
Edinburgh reviewer particularly engages our author’satten- 
tion. And this, by the way, confirms us in our opinion that 
this review of the “ Vestiges” is the ablest and best we have 
read. From the frequency with which he refers to it, we 
should judge that it is a perfect choke pear with our author. 
Perhaps it is too severe or unjust, something like that which 
killed poor Keats from another quarter—but why then 
take any notice of it? If this were its character, it would 
defeat its own ends. No: it is evidently too much for him. 
It opens up such a tremendous battery on our author’s sys- 
tem, that he must defend its tottering fabric as bravely as he 
can. He trembles for his empire of thought as this huge 
man of war comes thundering down upon it. And all that 
even we can wish is, that the abomination may be shivered 
to atoms. 
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But it is with the system itself we set about dealing. And 
though we may not be able to manage a gun, we can at least 
do ourselves the infinite satisfaction of flinging a brick-bat. 

__ The philosophy of the Vestiges, as we take it, after having 
in its own way explored many regions of wonder and beau- 
ty in nature, comes back to us with the melancholy intelli- 
gence that Godis Law. We are aware that this would seem 
to be a wrong statement of the case, since the author speaks 
reverently of Deity, and refers to him as the ultimate cause. 
But as | book is not necessarily good which has the 
name of God in it—as the child thought it was—so we con- 
jecture of our author’s books. Though he talks of God as 
operating by means of the fixed laws of nature, these very 
laws themselves have, in our author’s system, assumed de 
Sacto, the creative powers of Deity, ah put him so far off 
that we almost forget such a Being exists. Or in other 
words, these laws do the work (we speak reverently) com- 
monly assigned to the hands of Deity, and hence, as our au- 
thor says, “ it does not appear necessary that God should ex- 
ercise an immediately superintending power over the mun- 
dane economy; he might be pronounced to repose in silent 
contemplation of his works, wnoffended by evil, pitiless of 
suffering, satisfied with one eternal round of such doings as 
we see exemplified upon earth ... .” All the Creator did, 
therefore, according to this view was, to impress upon mat- 
ter, in the beginning, certain laws which have originated the 
various systems spoken of by the astronomer, our own among 
the rest, with this little member, earth, teeming with living 
creatures, while He, the Law Giver, sat an idle Deity watch- 
ing “in silent contemplation,” their operations. Laws, there- 
fore, in effect, thus exclude the Creator from his works, and 
in them 

“ Him the maker we behold not; calm 
He veils himself in everlasting laws 


Which and not Him, the sceptic seeing exclaims, 
‘ Wherefore a God?’ The world itself is God !” 








The author’s starting point is the nebular hypothesis of La- 

lace; and though it may not be all a “splendid vision,” as 
his Edinburgh reviewer denominates it, and as yet very far 
from being exploded, as some think, by the revelations of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, we see no good reason why it should 
be so dogmatized upon and thrust forward with such pre- 
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sumption as something “ bordering on the region of well as- 
certained truth” in the Vestiges. No doubt Laplace would 
blush at this perverted use of his “suggestions” in the sup- 
plement to his “Systéme du Monde.” 
The next step, after the construction of the solar system 
upon Laplace’s suppositions, is to people the world. This is 
done by means of law. We are even iously inform- 
ed for the time, how. That most difficult of all pro- 
blems,—the origin of life—is here solved. And not only so, 
but even the multitudinous developments of life are also the 
results of law. For the author tells us “that the first step 
in the creation of life upon this planet was a chemico-electric 
operation, by which simple germinal vesicles were produced ; 
and that the simplest and most primitive type under a law 
to which that of like production is subordinate, gave birth 
to the type next above it, that this again produced the next 
higher, and so on to the very highest, the stages of advance 
being in all cases very small—namely from one species to 
another.” What we understand by this is, not that species 
are established in nature—not that owls are always the 
fathers and mothers of owls, nor that apes can look back 
through .2 long ancestry to the remotest generation 
and the Adam of apes, ut that owls sometimes beget 
eagles, and in process of time, eagles beget apes. Even man 
himself can now look far beyond the father of his race in 
Eden, to the time when his immediate fore-runners chattered 
of him asa hopeful progeny in the primeval forests, or he can 
even from this exalted height in the scale of being, look down 
the still long descending line of his ancestry, to huge lizards 
crawling in the fens and marshes of a “turbulent planet,” and 
if he will, even to the quiet mollusk sleeping in the mud of 
its native sea, for those are some of the wonderful revelations 
made by our author. But he does not stop here. He tells 
us that, not only our physical existence—this complicated 
and beautifully harmonized frame-work into which was 
breathed the breath of life, and where in every part even to 
the most minute and delicate fibre, design attests superior 
skill and wisdom, is but the result of that same process 
which rolled and shaped and stocked and beautified the world 
from a cast-off zone of nebulae, but he also assures us that the 
living soul itself is but the widest expansion of that stream 
of existence there taking its rise. 
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Now, whatever may be said in praise of this hypothesis, as 
being @ consistent whole, in itself considered, however much 
our@uthor may speak of its excellency in exalting our con- 
— of foresight in Deity—it still presents a doctrine, 
which, when viewed in its proper bearings and necessary 
consequences, seems to have few claims upon reason—none 
on Christian sympathy. 

To be thus told, that not only our physical organization, 
but also our intellectual and moral nature are but the higher 
developments of brute organization and brute instinct, is 
surely not calculated—even if true to inspire us with any 
greater love for our kind, nor a much superior reverence for 
our Creator. The startled soul rather shrinks back from 
such a statement, and tremblingly asks, whether its life is 
one with a beast’s, for our author maintains on page 130 of 
the “Explanations” that “Lirz is everywhere one.” And 
as if to leave not the slightest shade of obscurity on the mat- 
ter, he distinctly adds, “the inferior animals are only less 
advanced types of that form of being perfected in ourselves.” 
He even goes so far as this, that “we are bound to respect 
the rights of animals as of our human associates” since we are 
“placed in moral relations towards them.”—p. 131. 

Now, for our own part, we had much rather cling to the 
belief that our life is linked to that of angels and glorified 
spirits, than look down with our author to those dear four 
footed brethren and recognize the ties that bind us together 
in such close relationship. We love dogs and cats, we hope, 
as well as they ought to be loved—perhaps quite as much as 
our author, but we humbly beg that we may not be charged 
with the sin of pride, as the Vestiges intimate, when we re- 
fuse to manifest our love in kissing the dear creatures. The 
feeling which makes us shrink from a theory so strange, and 
may we not venture to say, so degrading, is not founded on 
mere prejudice against the lower creatures, as our author 
would have us believes ‘That we should be immediately de- 
scended from the honorable tribe of monkeys, is poco. | 
we cannot believe—not because we despise such a suppose 
ancestry—not because we fail to observe the “moral rela- 
tions” in which we are placed towards them—not because 
we do not respect their rights, but because the truth of the 
matter is not established—because nature presents no clear 
evidence of the fact—and — because humanity is out- 
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raged and the God of humanity falsified. How doegour au- 
thor know that we are but the higher developments of 
creatures below us? And from what source has he d@Pived 
the information that life first appeared in our world as the 
result of a chemico-electric process? If monkeys were the 
fathers of men in past ages, why are they not so now? And 
if life was once brought forth from a current of electricity, 
why may it not be brought forth again? 

By this we would not be understood as saying there is no 
plausibility in the hypothesis of development. Far from it. 
The difficulty with it is, that it is too plausible when one 
mistakes analogy for identity—appearance for reality. Ge- 
ology does indeed amid the wreck of former worlds present 
us with the evidence of a series of successive progessions in 
the animate creation, extending from the little zoophyte up 
to man, but at the same time, it also presents us with the 
surer evidence that this series is neither an eternal succes- 
sion of the same species, nor yet developments from lower 
to higher orders of being. If from its search amid the fossil 
remains of the primeval world, and that long flight of ages 
preceding the appearance of man, it comes to us with one ut- 
terance more impressive and significant than another, it is this, 
viz.: that there was a time when no living thing sported _ 
earth in the “exulting consciousness of existence”—when 
no forests decked the plains, nor flower opened its leaves to 
the sun, nor bird, nor fish, nor beast enlivened our planet 
with their presence ; but when the wild cbaotic rush and up- 
roar of the elements overwhelmed “all chance of life’—when 
not even, so far as it can trace, the little infusoria, whose 
“solid aggregate” adorns our sepulchres and builds the mar- 
ble palaces of the living, nor the animalculae floating in 
countless myriads upon every sun-beam, had yet received 
their “divine commission.” And the question naturally ari- 
ses, whence came all the varied forms of life around us? Have 
they all sprung from one source, or many? And if from one 
original source, what or where is that source? When and 
under what circumstances did life first appear? We are ful- 
ly aware it is much easier to ask questions than to answer 
them. But when a man who sets up fora philosopher endea- 
vours to inform us concerning matters of so much moment, 
we have a right to know upon what grounds he bases his 
opinions. We demand of him answers to our inquiries. We 
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are not satisfied without, nor can we be. We wish to know 
then how and when and under what circumstances life first 
made its appearance in our world. So far as geological re- 
search has gone, we know that the first traces of life ap 
in what is called the “transition period.” And we further 
know, that the four great existing divisions of the animal 
Kingdom, made by Baron Cuvier, viz: the vertebrated, the 
articulated, the molluscous and the radiated, are here re- 
presented and “must have been coeval with the commence- 
ment of organic life upon our earth.” But beyond this, what 
do we know? Have naturalists been able to tell what the 
first created thing was, and how it came into being? We 
believe it is yet a disputed point as to whether plants or ani- 
mals first appeared. Ehrenburg may find traces of infusoria 
in the granite of the primitive series, and he may not. ‘Till 
then all is doubtful. How then does the author of the Ves- 
tiges know? His hypothesis affirms, that the lowest forms 
appeared first. But if we can at all rely upon the investi- 
gations of men, who, not like our author, profess to have 
only a general acquaintance with all science, but who have 
a thorough knowledge of particular departments, and who 
have devoted their lives to the study of fossils, then is this 
affirmation false, and our author guilty of misinterpreting na- 
ture and misleading his readers. And what do geologists 
themselves tell us? Isit that the lowest forms first appear- 
ed? Instead of this, they assure us that in some cases “ or- 
izations of a higher order preceded many of the lower 
ons of animal life; some of the latter appearing, for the 
first time, after the total annihilation of many species and 
genera of a more complex character.” And again “we find 
that many of the more simple forms have maintained their 
rimeval simplicity through all the varied changes the sur- 
fice of the earth has undergone.” (Dr. Buckland’s Bridge- 
water’s Treatise, vol. 1, p. 236.) 'These deductions of the 
distinguished geologi have just quoted ill comport with 
the doctrine of a radual progression. And such we believe 
is the opinion of all eminent geologists and naturalists. Cu- 
vier did not believe in the progressive development scheme, 
nor does Agassiz, his successor. And it is enough for us to 
know that. such men as Richard Blumenbach and even Ly- 
ell, are strongly opposed to the doctrine of the transmutation 
of species, taught by our author. 
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But we have not as yet touched the question, how did life 
originate? Our author tells us, by means of electricity. 
Now it is conceivable that God might have employed this 
agent in the creation of life, but how do we know he actual- 
y did employ it? Why, forsooth because Mr. Weekes pro- 

uced acari in 1842, or somewhere thereabout, and by cer- 
tain experiments in which electricity was the principal ac- 
tive agent, therefore God some thousands of ages ago creat- 
ed the first plants and animals in the same way. Now, that 
this is essentially the author’s argument, we refer any reader 
to his books. It is no caricature, for his whole view of the 
— of life is based upon the experiments of Mr. Weekes 
and Mr. Crosse, experiments which have been successful 
only in these gentlemen’s hands, though repeatedly tried by 
others 

If art then, has toiled despairingly in the attempt to cre- 
ate life, we might ask what there was in the mighty war of 
the elements that swept in desolating fury over our infant 
world—in ocean heaving its billows mountain high—in 

- earthquakes tossing the crust of the globe like a tempest 
tosses the sea— What was there in all this to evolve the ten- 
der germs of the world’s first family ? What retrospective 

wer has been furnished our author, by which in distinction 
from all others, save Messrs. Weekes and Crosse, he has been 
enabled to see the process of creation going on in past ages ? 
Or by what superior powers of perception and ratiocination 
has he drawn conclusions concerning nature so utterly at va- 
riance with all other naturalists, save a few French infidels ? 
We had always in the simplicity of our trust and belief con- 
cluded that “all species were established in nature”—that 
no new species can be created, or if species are crossed the 
production cannot be perpetuated, until we read the Ves- 
tiges. How is it then, that this philosopher differs from all 
eminent naturalists in this respect ; and above all, how can 
he talk reverently of Deity in any fissile consistency, when 
at the same time he denies His acts of special creation ? 

But there are other difficulties in the way, even granting 
that physical existence may have sprung from a germ evoly- 
ed by means of electricity, or that the successive stages of life 
are marked by the rising developments of law. We set 
aside now the geological testimony to the fact that progres- 

sion is not the invariable law, but that in some instances re- 
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trogression seems to be the law, and also the innumerable 
gaps between certain species and genera, which the hypoth- 
esis of development cannot fill up by all its suppositions ; and 
ask how it accounts for our intellectual and moral nature ? 
Taking up the old hackneyed question as to the difference 
between intellect and instinct, it utters the oracular response, 
as if to set it forever at rest—“that the difference between 
mind in the lower animals and in man, is a difference in de- 

ree only; it is not a specific difference.”—(“Vestiges of 

reation” 2nd Edition, p. 235,) and again, “that all our facul- 
ties are instinctive,” (p. 241.)—This is by no means a new 
discovery. It is but part of that old atomic theory originat- 
ed by Lanigges and established in the Greek philosophy 
by his pupil Democritus;—from which Epicurus drew his 
doctrine of the “fortuitous concourse of atoms, and derived 
the main features of his system of intellectual pleasure,—the 
whole of which was afterwards adorned by the poetry of Lu- 
cretius and Horace; and which in these dens ae been but 
expanded and modified to suit the times, appearing as it does 
a hideous thing clad in the saintly robes of the Christian 
Faith. 

The whole system then, in its modernized form stands thus. 
“'The masses of space are produced by law ; law makes them 
in due time theatres of existence for plants and animals ; sen- 
sation, disposition, intellect are all in like manner developed 
and sustained by law.”’ (p. 251 of the Vestiges.) 

Now grant all this to be true,—that, instead of those 
separate acts of the Creator, elsewhere ascribed to Him, and 
that sustaining care continually exercised over His creatures, 
the world, which Job says “ He hung upon nothing,” and all 
things else came into being and are sustained by law—that 
intellect is but a little higher dovelog ent of instinct—grant 
all this to be true, and what follows? ‘Then the manitesta- 
tions of intellect are not much superior to those of instinct. 
Then the poetiy, science, and art of all cultivated nations 
must be classified with the instinctive efforts of the most in- 
telligent and highly cultivated tribes of apes and monkeys 
that have ever lived or that now live. ‘Then must the grand 
old temples scattered along the Nile be compared with ant- 
hills, or musk-rat holes, as the embodyings of sublime ideas, 
or, the Parthenon, “whose loveliness every Athenian felt,” is 
not so much as the half-rival of a beaver’s mud and stick hut, 
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as a monument of esthetic culture. ‘Then must we feel the 
meaning of bird’s nest or bear’s cave, as we do that of a 
Gothic cathedral. Then must the Juipter and Minerva of a 
Phidias—the Venus of a Praxiteles—or the Eve of a Powers 
be robbed of their glory before the corals of the a 
Then all the eloquent touches on the canvass, through which 
the soul of the painter speaks to the soul of the beholder, 
and the thundering hallelujahs of a Hayden and a Mozart, or 
those, which in the Messiah of Handel raise the soul into 
the region where it can hear the “harping symphonies” of 
another world—all of these must be brought into no enviable 
comparison with spiders’ webs, or be but the choruses in that 
oratorio of nature wherein birds join with the roar of forests 
and waters, and the tumultuous how! of beasts. 

And what too, becomes of conscience,—and of our whole 
moral nature? ‘To what a low and degrading level are we 
here reduced! Creatures of enjoyment, merely, like the 
brutes that perish. ‘The hopes which we entertain of some- 
thing better and holier and happier than aught this life 
yields, are kindred to those feelings which lead the weary 
horse to his stall, or the cow to her pasture ground. The 
feelings of love and reverence, which we strive to keep alive 
in the soul towards Him whom we are permitted to call our 
Eternal Friend and Father, even these, (which our author 
admits the brutes lack,) are not much purer than the attach- 
ments of a dog to his master. Conscience, though denied the 
beasts, is not the guide of our moral nature; for if we are so 
unfortunate as to have had the chance for being good turned 
against us, then must we of necessity be bad, and no power 
in the universe can prevent it, since law, eternal and immu- 
table law, has made us what we are. Virtue is not so much 
as a name in this system, for moral action is related to noth- 
ing but the law which produces it. If a man murders, or 
steals he cannot help it. Law has developed his bump of 
destructiveness or secretiveness to guch an extent, that he 
must from the necessity of the case, murder and steal. “Does 
God” then, says our author, “make criminals.” Does he fa- 
shion certain beings with a predestination to evil ? He does 
not do so; and yet the criminal type of brain, as it is called, 
comes into existence in accordance with laws which the 
Deity has established.” (p. 248.) This is another sample of 
our author’s logic. God does not make men rascals and 
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scoundrels and murderers, but he makes the laws which 
make them so. Just asif the intervention of law shielded 
him from the impious and shockingly blasphemous charge of 
being the author of evil, which is thus brought against Him. 
No wonder the book which would persuade men their wick- 
edness is unavoidable, is popular. No wonder it is eagerly 
read, for when the corrupt heart can find any excuse for its 
vileness and impiety, it is not slow in laying fast hold of it. 
But there are those who have read it with tears. The good 
man after buying it upon the recommendation of our public 
journals, has read its pages with a heavy heart; and though 
incompetent to detect its scientific fallacies, yet his soul has 
been strangely perplexed; and as he turned from its dreary 
pages, he fifted his eyes up towards the everlasting 
throne, but seen around it “clouds and darkness.” No just 
and righteous Father sat upon it, smiling upon him as a son. 
That Conignent countenance up to which he had so often 
looked, was removed. That hand, which had led him gen- 
tly along “the still waters of love,” was withdrawn. ‘The 
bosom upon which he had hoped to lay his head, when bow- 
ed in death, was no more the object of his trust. The God 
of Abraham, Isaac and of Jacoh—Him, whom he had been 
accustomed to call his God and Father, was now proved to 
his agonized soul to be nothing more than an equivalent for 
Law. The personal care of that God, which specifies its 
. particularity in numbering the hairs of the head, and pre- 
serving the sparrow and clothing the lilly, was no longer his 
solace and his stay—it was removed and he left “ to take his 
chance amidst the mélée of the various laws affecting him.— 
. 264.) 
ae is this the book, “ composed in solitude . . for the 
sole purpose of improving the knowledge of mankind, and 
through that medium their happiness” as our author tells us 
itis? Then let them be multiplied. Let every boy and 
girl and man and woman be indoctrinated into its superior 
wisdom. Let us all believe it to be true, and we then turn 
to rank and loathsome infidelity. ‘The system is cheerless— 
it is heart-sickening---and is it not false? The old Egyp- 
tian pantheism, whose “God bloomed in the flower, breath- 
ed in the wind—flowed in the stream and thought in the hu- 
man soul,” and whose half-revived Erdgeist in the Faust of 
“cloud-land” tells its mission to be 
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“ At the roaring Loom of Time, I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou see’st Him by,” 
even this comes to the soul with a thousand-fald more genial 
influence than this gloomy hypothesis of development. 

How transcendently better therefore are the teachings of 
that Book, representing God to be the Maker of us and al] 
things—the personal Friend and Father of every one of us— 
our Benefactor and Redeemer; assuring us also that from 
the first breathing of christian existence in the church mili- 
tant, to its full and finished development in the church tri- 
umphant—from the half-ventured aspiration of a burdened 
soul unto God, to the bursting hallelujahs of Cherubim and 
Seraphim around his throne, the joy and support and com- 
fort and wonder of all is, not that God is Law, but that “God 
is Love.” 

This latter view of God as our personal protector and 
guide, our author in all honesty and in the most touchin 
manner, admits to be irreconcileable with the view presente 
by himself. But he hopes, that in the future advance of 
science and prevalence of more liberal opinion, his views 
will be reconciled with those of Scripture. 

Till then, we can with all our heart bid his books god- 
speed to an eternal oblivion. 








A WAR SONG OF THE NORSE LAND. 
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III. 
Our steeds are the hail-clouds 
That crash through the sky, 
And the quivering sleet-winds 
That revel on high. 
Ha! ha! how they rattle, 
And snort as they sweep 
Over mountain and hillock 
And startle the deep ! 


Iv. 
On the crest of the billow 
That battles the wind, 
And rearing its proud head 
No Jétun can bind, 
We dash o’er the waters, 
We break through the sea— 
Ha! hurrah for the Jétuns, 
¢ No cowards are we! 


Vv. 
Then up with our banner, 
Our war-flag unfold, 
We must struggle ’gainst Asgard ° 
The land of the bold; 
From our own ice-girt mountains, 
Unfettered and free, 
Let our gonfalon glitter 
O’er crag and o’er sea. 





INFLUENCE OF INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION, 


Human Scienceis not humbling. There is nothing in its 
nature to create humble views of self, and nothing to lead 
human reason to bow in reverence before the God whose 
wisdom and glory beam through all his works. In the view 
of David the heavens declared the glory of God, and the 
firmament showed his handywork. But Laplace the great- 
est astronomer of his age though familiar with the mechan- 
ism of Planetary systems could not see even the existence 
of an intelligent, all-creating First Cause manifested in 
those glorious works. What splendid efforts of intellectual 
power have laid bare the foundations of the earth for our 
inspection, or lead us into the vast laboratory of nature and 
revealed the secrets of her workings or have penetrated in- 
to space immense, and open to our view an orb “trembling 
along the far reaching line of their analysis.” Or leaving 
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the world without us, have entered into the world of deep- 
er mystery to develope the laws of thought and of moral ac- 
tion, to grasp the Eternal within their comprehension, de- 
termine his being, and attributes, and mete out the bounda- 
ries of his dominion! But a very large proportion of such 
minds have spent their vast energies in fruitless efforts to 
disprove the existence of God or reduce him to a level with 
themselves, or still worse to make him and the world one, 
and the same under different forms. In most instances; if 
not their personal influence, at least the influence of their 
principles, have been deleterious to the best interests of so- 
ciety. “Knowledge is power’; power for the best and no- 
blest purposes, or power for the worst; power which the 
highest archangel uses for the best interests of creation and 
the arch fiend for the destruction of all that is good and 
lovely and true. It must be evident, on reflection, that those 
who rely for, the regeneration of our race upon means purely 
intellectual, wholly mistake the nature of man and the les- 
sons of all past history. The general diffusion of knowl- 
edge will not prevent the frequent occurrence of wars. It 
is indeed true that the great improvements in fire-arms and 
all the munitions of war, will facilitate its operations and 
there may be less of barbarity connected with it now than 
in former ages, but its frequency is but little diminished. 
Even in nations the most christianized, thirty years never 
pass away without a war. Every generation of soldiers 
must endure the sufferings and the perils of the battle field. 
Now, who are the most eager for its scenes? who delight 
most in its pomp and glorious circumstance? ‘The Edu- 
cated and Refined less than the uncultivated multitude ? 
Those who lead our armies are as well acquainted with its 
nature and tendency as others. Their eyes are familiar 
with its havoc and misery, the of the wounded and 
dying are sounds which constantly fall upon their ears, and 
all their sad results are known to them. Nor is their sensi- 
bility less than that of others. The cries of the orphan and 
widow melt their souls and their generous feelings are as 
easily touched. But is war any the less pleasing to them? 
So long as it presents a splendid field for the exhibition of 
talent, so long as it gives prominence to its actors and grati- 
fies that love of excitement which exists in our very con- 
stitution, the war spirit will be cultivated and every occasion 
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be improved for its active display. Education and Refine- 
ment will make the enjoyment the more exquisite and bring 
into requisition every means to secure it. Napoleon, Caesar 
and Alexander, and others innumerable, have fomented wars, 
and desolation and death have marked their footsteps. 
Raise thg race to their intellectual elevation and let it 
swayed by ambition and the control of other passions and . 
appetites, would the happiness of mankind be much ad- 
vanced ! 

The same is true of political strife. The leading char- 
acters are all men of very great intelligence and of the 
highest character. But this does not lessen the fierceness 
of party zeal nor silence its animosities. If therefore, man- 
kind were equal in intellectual power to the greatest of 
statesmen, the diversities of views and the clashings of in- 
terests and the evils which result would be as prevalent as 
ever. 

Sufferings from the abuse of wealth and power are as 
common and as deplorable among the most polished and in- 
telligent of the species, as among the least civilized. Nor 
is it true that misery which is ever the accompaniment 
of vice, always flows from ignorance. Willa mere exhibi- 
tion of the injurious effects of the gambling table, sensual 
indulgences, and the rejection of all interesting occupation 
deter the young? It is not ignorance of its effects, so much 
as infatuated presumption that they shall-escape them, which 
hurries thousands to a course of action destructive of their 

and welfare. 

There are theorists (for they deserve no better name) 
who can discover in the past and present history of mankind 
a general advancement by a law of their nature, to a state 
of perfection. Amidst all the changes and revolutions of , 
time, there has been a steady progression. The boundaries 
of knowledge in successive ages have steadily increased. 
The evils which afflict humanity have been constantly de- 
creasing in strength and circumscribed in influence. Now 
that the discoveries of physical science are so numerous, and 
their application is doing so much for the convenience and 
comfort of the people, and the rapid circulation of intelli- 
gence enriches the public mind, and the active spirit of man 
quickened by the easy acquisition of practical knowledge, 
rightly claims the instant distribution of useful truth, we 
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may with certainty behold the dawn of universal civiliza- 
tion and happiness. ‘The consequence shall be the suppres- 
sion of war, oppression and slavery, and the complete re- 
moval of the evils of vice and ignorance. By what means? 
Any, but that which is found in Christianity. “Why Phi- 
losophy will bring eternal peace to the world,” said Kant; 
. vain boast! A noble ship, without rudder at the mercy of 
wind and wave, feebly represents the human mind resting 
upon the ever shifting dogmas of philosophy. The 

and happiness it presents are like a deceptive star which 
beams from the summit of the distant hill; advance and its 
light recedes; ascend, and a higher hill is seen beyond and 
a wider space is yet to be travelled. It may confer the hap- 
piness which arises from-pursuit; but this is too transient. 
Hope, which is but “the dream of waking man,” must give 
place to despair. ‘I‘here must be another element without 
which the other ingredients in the cup of happiness have no 
efficacy. 

‘The Stagyrite affirms that happiness does not “consist in 
voluptuous pleasures for they are transient, brutalizing and 
injurious to the mind; not in public honors, for they depend 
upon those who bestow them, and it is not felicity to be the re- 
cipient of an uncertain bounty; nor yet does happiness con- 
sist in riches for the care of them is but a toil; and if they 
are expended, it is plainly a proof that contentment is sought 
for in the possession of other things; but it consists in the 
pursuit of knowledge and in the practice of virtue under 
the auspices of mind and nature and fortune.” 

The universal diffusion of knowledge will secure the hap- 
piness of mankind and dry up the fountain of evil; but it 
will be by knowing, not the creature, but the Creator. 
“ Whence cometh wisdom and where is the place of under- 
standing? Unto man be said, behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil that is understand- 


ing.” 








TO MRS. S****N, 


There lives no man, but hath within his heart 
A vision and a form, which is his passion ! 
The coldest clod that ever shaped itself in flesh, 
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Hath smoothed its roughness in one lovely dream : 
And that doth make what’s rough, a Glory. 
Your chilliest sceptic, whom the eye of beauty 
Hath wrought no charm on—(since ’tis flesh and blood,)— 
Hath in his secret bosom felt a flame, 
Which burned his poor resistance to a cinder. 
Your snappish curs, who from their filthy kennels 
Of stoic stone, have barked philosophy 
And bayed, in snarls of sharp-toothed reason, 
At what doth heave the heart of nature to and fro— 
Aye—cursed, as sensual, woman’s potent smile——- 
These fretful fools have bent their heads within, 
And bowed before the eye of Phantasy ! 
Each man, king-born or peasant be his lot, 
The hooded Hermit, and the proud Philosopher, 
All ranks, all kinds, all stations, yea all souls, 
Do hug a phantom in their dreams—a sweet idea, 
Which taketh all their feelings, prisoners— 
Captives and victims of such magic thrall, 
That e’en captivity begetteth love, 
And love grows gradual unto an agony ; 
Agony, which throbs with more intensity, 
In that its object is a vague ideal ! 
Ixions be they, who woo such shadows— 
And on the bosoms of their dream-lived clouds, 
They get a brood of shapeless crudities, 

ing their father for his vain presumption, 
To turn on wheels of never-ceasing torment. 
Happy is he, who in the world extern 
As in a mirror, such sweetly imaged 
In form substantial, yet as glorious still, 
The spirit-empress of his psychic realn— 
Yea trebly blest, if when ’tis fixt and found, 
The actual charms no less than when ’twas but a dream 
And ’bove all mere conception is felicity, 
When born of beauties, souled of increments 
Which the sweet real hath added to the shades : 
E’en such a bliss is mine, who strained my ken, 
Through yearning telescopes of searching passion, 
To spy the type which filled my soul with love, 
Limned out in sweet habiliments, of Truth— 
And spied long time in vain, in dim pursuit— 
Vet now the mists, which veiled, obscure and dark, 
The clear lit beauties of the actual sense, 
Have passed away, revealing glories 
Which were but faintly outlined in the fair ideal. 
Daphne is caught—Apollo wears his laurel. 
In thee, sweet lady, when all sweets have flown, 
All beauties gathered, as unto a centre, 
Before the potent spell of thy attraction— 
In thee I see my soul's long missed Eureka, 
And unto thee I yield, eternity of Homage 
meena peimaienainaten 
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With beats of pulsed delirium and frensied ecstacy, 
And all unconscious lost his soul in slavery ? 

What ear that ever drank, with rapturous thirst, 
The liquid draughts of thy celestial harmony, 

But held it as a faith as true as Heaven, 

That thou wert worship—aye, a living worship? 
Who that e’er heard thy tones, as they were sent— 
The vocal angels from thine own sweet heart, 

To tell what glories live then whence they came— 
Who hath-not let his soul melt in the flood, 

And joyed t’was mingled with such lovely elements. 
Such joy is mine—and though I know ’tis vain 
Sweet lady, yet for all its vanity, my love 

Doth grow still higher in its fields of Passion— 
(The weakest sapling mostly shoots the highest) 
Thyself the Heaven to which it lifts its head, 

And though like upright stalks which ever grow 
Aspiring vainly to reach the skies— 

Yet doth my love, like them, still own the Hope, 
That though it ne’er can rest it in thy heaven, 

Yet as it grows doth reach a little nearer, 

And gathereth thence a dearer influence: 

What though ’tis slow—the end, impossible— 

Its head still looks toward Heaven—that Heaven, Thee. 





RAMBLES IN A GRAVEYARD. 


Ir has been said that a nation’s civilization is in no other 
matter more plainly indicated, than in the respect shown to the 
remains and the memory of the dead; and the custom of our 
own enlightened age, gives to this opinion no little semblance 
of truth. Despite the alleged utilitarian spirit of our age 
and our country, in no era of the world’s history, and in no por- 
tion of the globe has there ever been the same universal 
interest felt in the disposition of the bodies of the dead, or 
greater and more unceasing exertions to hallow their last 
resting place. In ruder ages and amid more uncivilized 
people, the ashes of the burned body are alone preserved, or 
the body itself thrust into the bowels of the earth, and the 
sod laid above its head, without a stone to mark its lonely 
grave, that out of sight it might be also out of mind. But 
with us the hand of affection smooths the pillow of the dying, 
and fond friends linger around the hopeless couch; and 
when the lamp of life is finally extinguished, and the lifeless 
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corpse committed to the bosom of its mother earth, the snow 
white marble rises to indicate the spot where his bones 
repose, and his memory bloomsas fresh with those who loved 
him here, as the evergreen’s kind hands have taught to shade 
his lonely bed. 

The cemetery is no longer a gloomy and forbidding spot. 
Art and nature now combine to fling around the cities of the 
dead an interest which cannot attach itself to the abode of 
the living. No barren heath, nor dreary desert, now receives 
the bodies of our dead, but in some retired valley, shaded by 
the rich foliage of a thousand various trees and favored with 
all that taste could ask or wealth bestow, we lay us down for 
our long and dreamless sleep. 'The flowers of spring blossom 
on our graves. ‘The fruits of summer hang unnoticed o’er 
our heads, the autumn winds sing unheard their solemn 
lullaby around us, and amid the bleak winds and icy blasts of 
winter, the deathless evergreen still stands unshaken beside 
us, the emblem of that eternity o’er the portals of which it 

uards. Nor is this all. Amid the measured grounds, splen- 
did monuments arise to challenge the attention and com- 
mand the respect of the heedless passer by ; monuments 
‘no less to the virtues of the dead than to the civilization and 
refinement of the living. There is something in this 
extreme attention to the resting Ones of the dead, that 
speaks more, far more for the civilization of the age, than 
the printing press, the steam engine, and the telegraph com- 
bined. The latter demonstrate the improvement of an 
intellect bestowed in a far more eminent degree upon\the 
arch-fiends of hell; the former, the cultivation of a moral 
sense which amid the blessed above, strings the harps of the 
ey angels, and tunes their voices to the glories of their 





It is well that there are attractions about our final resting 

lace ae to seduce us for a while from the busy 
ion of men, to contemplate the spot “where we must 
shortly lie.” There is something humanizing, and sanctify- 
ing, in the associations of the graveyard. As the kingly 
revel of Damocles was disturbed by the sight of the hair- 
suspended sword of Dionysius, so the passions are struck 
dumb, and human depravity stands abashed amid the sad 
memorials of human mortality. If like the brute man was 
born but to spend upon earth a few short days, then sink 
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into nothingness, the sadness of the graveyard would be 
unrelieved by more joyous thoughts. But there is a life 
beyond the grave, and heedless as we may be of this solemn 
truth, the unpretending mound which designates the resting 
place of a fellow, can but recall it. ‘To us there is always a 
. melancholy pleasure connected with a visit to the cities of 
the dead. Despite the embellishments of art we feel a 
deeper interest in and prefer a stroll among the grass grown 

raves and rude tombstones of a deserted m fee ;to the 
ooer encircled tombs and marble monuments of a frequent- 
ed cemetery. There is an idea of mye Sorta in the 
proximity of a church and a grave-yard which can scarcely 
tolerate their separation. We love to steal away from gayer 
scenes, and Old Mortality, like to sit upon a moss grown 
tombstone, seeking with a half worn chisel to decypher some 
almost obliterate inscription. We prefer such an occupation 
unmolested by inquisitive spectators, to sitting amid the 
crowded thoroughfares of a Laurel Hill or Mount Auburn, 
admiring the beauties of art,*but deprived by the concourse 
of strangers of that communion of soul which e’en from the 
sight of folly, would teach us lessons of wisdom. 

A short time since it was our lot to be thrown for a few 
days in a country village in one of our southern States. The 
town itself and the surrounding neighborhood afforded few 
objects of interest, and to while away time, which otherwise 
hung heavy on our hands, we had recourse to the old church- 
yard. It was so called, not indeed in consequence of its 
entire desertion, for here and there the fresh sod told of a 
recent interment, but only in contradistinction from the new 
cemetery. 

Close by the graveyard stood the dwelling of the aged 
sexton, and thitherward we first bent our steps, to obtain the 
company of the old man in our evening ramble. He joyfully 
acceded to our request, and despite the infirmitieg of old 
age, his step seened possessed anew of the elastic tread of 


youth, as we hastened to the consecrated spot. And when 
we first entered upon its precincts and could not refrain 
from expressions of gratification, his sunken eye seemed to 
sparkle and his bosom to heave with his pleasurable emotions. 
He yet prided himself upon the care with which he attended 
to his charge, and none could refrain from acknowledging 


that his labors had contributed very esssentially to the unpre- 
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tending but impressive solemnity of the spot. The grave- 
yard lay beautifully situated in a valley, and could not but 

gest to the student of sacred history remembrances of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. It was late in autumn, and the 
withered, shrunken leaves, told of the near approach of 
winter; but yet with the characteristic inconsistency of a 
southern clime, the evening was as mild as spring. We 
sauntered along as silently as possible amid the fallen leaves, 
for we felt that we stood upon holy ground. ‘The first grave 
that attracted our peculiar observation was situated not far 
from the gate, and upon the humble stone which stood at its 
head was this simple inscription: “Respect the stranger’s 
grave. He came we know not whence, and he has gone we 
know not where.” His inscription suggested our enquiry, 
and as we asked of the sexton if the name of the sleeper 
below had never been discovered, a significant shake of the 
head formed his reply. All that we could learn was, that in 
a state of hopeless insanity, he was one morning found roam- 
ing at large through the village. It was a bitter cold spell 
of weather, and the exposure of his half clad person to the 
wintry storm begat a disease which hurried him to his grave. 
It mattered not that a kind hearted Samaritan took him to 
his own home and nursed him as a son—that an experienced 
physician exhausted all his knowledge and skill in his behalf 
—despite all these and his apparent youth, he died. Inqui- 
ries were made respecting him, but no clue to his identity 
could be found. It was impossible to learn from what direc- 
tion he came, though every circumstance tended to impress 
the belief that he had come from afar. 'There was nothing 
about his person indicative of his name, nor from which 
could be gleaned the least information concerning his resi- 
dence. Never during his flighty conversation did he drop 
a remark calculated to satisfy the curiosity his appearance 
had engendered. He was literally a stranger among stran- 
gers. With regard to his name and parentage he seemed 
peculiarly sensitive, and at the slightest allusion his eye 
assumed a singularly vacant stare, and a dark cloud gathered 
upon his brow, as with maniac-like sagacity he evaded the 
subject. And this was the only food with which the hungry 
curiosity of village gossips could be gratified. But this were 
enough. Conjecture now having something upon which to 
rest itself, soon faded into probability, then probability into 
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certainty. No longer was there room to doubt his history. 
He had been disowned ; banished by an unchristian father 
forever from his home to die the outcast’s death, dependant 
upon strangers for the care and nursing in his last moments, 
which the instincts of natural love required his kindred to 
offer. And now amid the sympathies showered upon him, 
were mingled deep curses on the heartlessness of those. 
He died, and here beneath us lay his last remains. A pious 
benevolence had reared above his head a lonely stone, and 
female hands had planted round his grave the wahding ever- 
green; but else unnoticed was the stranger’s resting place. 
No friend had ever come to seek tidings of the wanderer, 
but he rested far away from his native home, beneath the 
sods of a southern valley. Imagination played freely around 
the grave of the mysterious stranger, and conjured up 
view the forsaken homestead. A father, stern and haug 





to 
ty 


and inhuman as the Cenci of Shelley; a mother, mal-treated 
of her husband, and weeping, e’en now her absent boy ; 
sisters on whose youthful brow human misery had already 
stamped its impress, arose hurriedly to view, but we dashed 


them aside. Human nature revolted at the picture fancy 
drew, and with an unbidden tear, just started in the eye, we 
turned us away from the gloomy spot. 

Passing on, our attention was attracted by three graves 
lying side by side. On consulting the head stones we learned 
that they contained the bodies of a brother and two sisters, 
all victims of consumption. Neither had passed the age of 
of one and twenty when the spoiler came. One of the girls 
had just attained her 17th year. ‘The bud, ere it burst into 
the full-blown rose was nipped by the wintry frost. Sweet 
seventeen, how unused to and of death. If there be no- 
thing interesting in the period of incipient manhood, if in- 
deed there be something disagreable in the assumed dignity 
of the over-grown boy, as for the first time he casts aside his 
hoops and toys, and assumes the dignity of the man, there is 
no similar drawback in the like era of a woman’s life. When 
the school girl just entering into society attracts the atten- 
tion and secures the favour by the artless naiveté of her 
manners, unformed upon artificial rules, and regulated only 
by the pure and modest EO of a virtuous woman’s 
heart, unchilled by the neglect of a cold, and undisgusted by 
the flattery of a heartless world. But when the hand of 
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death falls upon such, and the youthful brow is fixed, and the 
bright eye closed forever in the sleep of death, then it is 
that the feelings of the heart release for a moment their 
hold upon earth, and in conscious dependence we bow to the 
will of “ Him who giveth and who taketh away.” 

The other sister two years older, the village belle, was the 
promised wife of a young naval officer then p ater on his first 
voyage ; and she only awaited his arrival to comply with her 
engagement and render him the happy lord of a happy wife. 
But their re-union upon earth was never to take place. An 
unusual delay in the receipt of intelligence disturbed and 
alarmed her. Her anxiety increased with each succeeding 
day until beneath the weight of her imagined afflictions her 
health gave way, and she was prostrated upon the bed of 
death. The hectic flush on her pale cheeks told that she 
was marked the victim of consumption, and with more than 
usual rapidity he hastened to remove her hence. It wasa 
beautiful evening in May as the fair girl lay upon the couch 
from which she was so soon to be borne a corpse. She was 
aware of the approaching change, and seemed far more re- 
conciled than her weeping friends to the departure from 
earth. The sun was setting in the west, and the faint re- 
flection of his setting rays lingered on the wall. The sweet 
flowers of spring were scattered o’er the bed, and in her 
hand she held a beautiful boquet. A smile of satisfaction sat 
upon her brow, as she asked to be allowed to be buried as 
she expected to die, with the flowers in her hand. Then 
turning to her weeping friends she bade them an affectionate 
farewell, and as the last flickering reflection of sun light 
faded away she turned and said, “ Before yon sun hath rose 

in I will be re-united to Marion and to Henry in heaven” 
¥ gasped out, and both the lips yet moving the spirit took 
its flight for the unseen land. Intelligence from her Henry 
came shortly after, and ere long he came to claim his bride, 
but the grass had already grown upon the new made grave, 
and the flowers she had planted around her sister’s resting 
place began already to blossom on her own. Not long after 
the brother, on whom the hopes of aged parents rested, fol- 
lowed. Rash —— developed the disease the seeds of 
which lay rooted in his constitution, and though medical 


skill was — called in requisition, it soon became evident 


that it was of little avail. He slowly pined and died, and 
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beside his sisters his body reposed. An humble stone stood 
at the head of each grave, and the unpretending simplicity of 
the affecting inscription excited the sympathy of every trav- 
eller. ‘The old sexton seemed affected at the recital of their 
fate and heaved a long drawn sigh, as he concluded with a 
moralization on the ravages of consumption. We could 
not but acquiesce in the justice of his remarks, and wish for 
ourselves any other than the consumptive’s fate. If there 
be any thing on earth calculated to excite the sympathy of 
strangers, and the grief of friends, it is the slow and linger- 
ing decease of the victim of consumption,agitated as it is by 
alternate hopes and fears and too often deceived by ill- 
grounded assurances of speedy restoration. We would not 
wish to see a friend perish thus piecemeal, nor would we 
wish to have mourning friends attend our death bed and 
daily suffer in anticipating our early loss. B. D. 


“THE PAST IS POETRY.” 


BY VIDE POCHE. 


I. 
Some spots are scatter’d o’er this earth of ours, 
Whose contemplation tends to raise the mind, 
Which seem as gifted with supernal pow’rs ; 
Their magic influence makes an undefined 
Feeling steal o’er us, spread before the eye, 
As by the waving of a fairy wand, 
Things long since gone, but which shall never die. 
One thought alone suffices to command, 
And brings back the ancient spectacles of the land. 
I. 
It sends before us, in long review, 
The splendid, beauteous pageants of the past ; 
And calls back, to the present, the great few 
O’er whom relentless death has only cast 
His sable shadow ; brings back where they stood, 
Performing deeds which shine in many a story, 
The brave, the beautiful, the great, the good, 
Presents them from the lapse of ages hoary, 
And fills the mind with visions of departed glory. 
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Il. 

Fair Greece, and Italy, not now shine forth 

With what they are, but what they once have been ; 
We look and think upon their men of worth, 

While gazing on the melancholy scene. 
Their ruined temples, bright though in decay, 

Their forums, once with eloquence resounding, 
All take us back to that far distant day, 

When patriots, while their country’s foes confounding 
Saw duty’s chiding eye their own ambition bounding. 

Iv. 

In these two countrys does this power lie, 

Of raising us above our wonted mood ; 
They glow with all the tints of poetry, 

And make us feel, e’en when in solitude, 
As if surrounded by a patriot band, 

Who born to do great deeds, of great renown, 
Through life with virtue walked hand in hand, 

Whom Fame has granted her immortal crown, 
And o’er whom Blue-eyed Pallas seems to have always flown. 


v. 

We weep to see their ancient glory gone, 

We mourn to see them fallen now so low, 
And then those rise, who never can be torn 

From spots they’re link’d to, scenes we see with woe. 
First, Curtius rises from the dread abyss, 

In which he plunged to save the place we view ; 
Next, Cocles, Rome’s triumphant champion is, 

With his lone arm opposed to not a few 
Of foemen, pressing on him faithful, tried, and true. 


VI. 

Then Pompey, Caesar, and Scipio arise, 

And with them Cincinnatus marches on, 
Each of whom, stood forth in the time that tries 

Men’s souls, and triumphs by their valor won. 
All these rise up, and press on thick. and fast, 

And with them many, many, many more, 
On whom we gaze with awe, until at last 

We turn to look upon fair Grecia’s shore, 
When all is felt again we saw, and felt before. 


vu. 

These people, who so much to us bequeath’d, 

Seem to have thought, and acted poetry, 
{t was the very atmosphere they breathed, 

In it they lived; and each man ere he’d die 
Gave his few lines, himself unknowingly, 

To the long poem of those times; a guide 
Which we may look upon across the sea 

Of time past, with its dark though radiant tide, 
And learn that joys the | woes do the bad betide. 

1 
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vm. 
Their deeds, have come down to the modern time 
Devoid of all the roughness they once had ; 
To us they all a , indeed, sublime, 
Whether they be in nature good, or bad. 
The bad are mountains, seen but from afar, 
Whose rocks, and crags are hidden from the sight ; 
The bright, though soften’d shining of a star 
Is the good act, which though indeed the light 
Of a far sun, is mellowed at dead of night. 


Ix. 

They felt, their resting place was not the sod, 

And that they differ’d from the soulless brute , 
But, as no revelation taught a God, 

Imagination was its substitute. 
With reason, fancy walked hand in hand, 

And, both, these pictur’d to them deities 
Whom they acknowledged in air, fea, and land, 

Saw in the rippling streams, felt in wind’s sighs, 
And worshipped, knowing not that thus they took their rise. 


x. 

Such thoughts, with others, rising in the mind 

Like a poetic stream do flow along ; 
They cause a feeling s e, and undefined, 

And seem like dreams of poesy, and song ; 
They play, and ripple with a soothing sound, 

And flow, as pure as chrystal, or as dew, 
Until we wake, and waking, look around 

To see again what was so fair to view, 
And then we know that this, so like a dream is true. 


xI. 
These lights that from so far a distance gleam, 
The noble action, and heroic deed, 
Unreal, and as if ideals seem. 
Too pure, and heavenly for man to creed, 
They appear, as raised u by some poet’s brain, 


Beauteous creations, which we see and sigh 
To think how few now stop at virtue’s fane, 

Who seek renown. Theirs is too fair a sky 
To seem as true, and thus, “the past is poetry.” 





A SATIRE.—ON SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Lire has been acknowledged to be a dread reality: but 
whether acknowledged or not, all find, by their experience, 
that its reality cannot be questioned. “Cogito ergo sum” 
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may satisfy the ayo mind; but sentio ergo sum, at 
present suits us better, and will doubtless better suit the ex- 
perience of the fairer portion of humanity. Pain and woe, 
Playing upon the heart-strings, produce other than mere 
antasias, however much we theorise, or vainly endeavour to 
prove the converse by pursuing the subject to its radical 
elements. And further, we are seriously inclined to believe, 
that the reality of most of life’s pleasures may be very gen- 
erally granted. Even the most Epicurean delights, rashly 
denounced as merely animal, and as beneath the serious at- 
tention of the intellectual man, are invested, or invest them- 
selves, with a strange, unaccountable influence over the 
spiritual, etherial, heaven-born, earth-disdaining mind: roast ~ 
beef conjoined with plum-pudding —— in fact, the whole 
class of appellants, o which these are but species, do, doubt 
it as we wall produce an hallucinating effect, truly interest- 





ing to observe. Indeed, we are tempted to believe human 

nature is fond of these things. The causes of this fondness 

of mankind, for the meat that perisheth, it is not our purpose 

to investigate, they lie, perhaps, too deep in the psychology 

of the race, for mere tyros in the study of the internal, to 
* * 


even hope to discover. * y. 

Life, then, at least its pleasures and its pains, (and what of 
life remains, when these are gone) life, then, strange as it 
may seem, is a dread reality; and chant as we will 

“tis but a vapor 
Soon it vanishes away,” 
reason and experience, pour their confluent testimony to 
prove the reverse true. 

In view of the foregoing, how we may succeed in life, that 
is, escape its pains, its disappointments, its poverty, and 
possess, in their fruition, its sunny spots, its pleasures, its 
riches—becomes an intensely serious question: for life with- 
out cash, without lands, and consequently without friends, is 
not life ; it is rather animated death ! 

How shall we succeed in life? this isthe momentous ques- 
tion. Many books would undoubtedly be written, and even 
read, could a solution to this problem be thereby secured ; 
long, wearisome pilgrimages would be taken to the tarrying 
place of the sage who could answer us this inquiry ; and not 
a few could the information be purchased, would sell all that 
they had and buy it. This is evident, when we consider 
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how very many, even stoop to the worship of mammon, 
(which is, we all know, a very hard god to serve) in hopes of 
attaining the same end. 

It is after much laborious research, that we have become 
possessed of an answer, in fact of the answer, to this all-im- 
portant inquiry. Not that we would have 4 suppose, that 
we elaborated, or eliminated the solution. 'The truth is, we 

stumbled over, this answer, to our inquiries, or more 
properly, it fell into our hands, while we were engaged in 
an abstruse, metaphysical, and somewhat antiquarian inves- 
tigation, very remotely connected with the subject now un- 
der discussion. It is froma love of justice we make this 
— that posterity may know to whom they are in- 
ebted. 

It may not be known to some, that a number of German 
philosophers, kindred spirits, formed themselves, a few years 
since, into a society, the principal object of which was to 
discover the best method to ensure success in life: fortun- 
ately for the human race, a most satisfactory answer was 
obtained, and although it was immediately “placed before 
the world” ina —— but we must say, exceedingly well- 
written work, in the Latin language,—as yet, it has not at- 
tracted the commendation, or attention it deserves. 

The answer has something of an oracular dress about it, 
and carries us by its pithy pointedness to Delphin times; it 

also an axiomatic turn, and we at once admit its truth 
and applicability; and many are led to exclaim “‘ what 
thrice mocked fools were we,’ not to have become cognizant 
of this before.” But it is not in poor humanity to cognize 
its own truths, for it is only when “the Age” has become fit 
to receive it, that truth is vouchsafed to mankind. 

The reception of this truth, as it happened to the Ger- 
man thinker, Slilee, we translate from the original Latin, as 
found in the work previously mentioned, page 219 and on- 
wards; and that the full force of the original may not be 
entirely lost in the process of translation, when we consider 
it necessary to a clear perception, we will introduce the 
original words. 

“Many years had been passed by me in thinking [cogi- 
tare] which way a man best attained, or fulfilled the object 
of his being; but I had particularly [singillatim] directed 
my inquiries as to the best method of passing my life, so as 
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to gain the approbation of my fellow-men [homines], to- 
ge er with a good opinion of myself, with the poi nen 





le expenditure of the powers of the mind and body [men- 
tis et corporis]: still I arrived at no definite conclusion 
on the subject. But one evening it so “ ned [evenit 
that I was sitting in a small alcove [zot at the end o: 
my garden, meditating upon this important subject, which 
completely filled my mind; when I was surprised by the 
sound of apparently far-distant, yet most enravishing [abri- 
piens] music; absorbed, I listened with rapt attention, and 
to my surprise the sound drew nearer, increasing in —_ 
and mae every instant, when it had as I thought, 
come immediately over my head [in vertice], to my in- 
creased surprise, perfumes as of Arabia, filled the gale; this 
I had scarcely noticed, when, the melody [modulatw*] dying 
gently away, even to indistinctness, a young man of rather 
elicate form, attired [indutus] in the flowing robes of an 
Eastern climate, sampon | appeared before me; with a coun- 
tenance most serious, and with a deep voice, the apparition 
[viswm] thus addressed me :—“ Oh, Slilee, favored of mor- 
tals, I am the spirit [genius] of this Age; your wish shall 
be granted; listen with all your ears [arrectis auribus], and 
fail not to heed the counsels of my tongue. Attend,—to 
live pau and happy; to lead your fellow men, as a 
shepherd leads the simple sheep [innoceus pecus]; to make 
an item in the world’s hi ; in short, to succeed in life; 
it is not necessary to study by the watchful lamp [lucerna] ; 
nor to supercede the bloom of health, by a hectic glow; not 
to laden the heaven-lit eye prematurely ; neither is it need- 
- ful to investigate profoundly [subtiliter] any thing whatev- 
er; the less you know, the better, as it will be more handy 
ur] for gee not Teese my with the —_ 
ignorantia] 0 ancients, i e science 
po legen pc er the audacity of the present; but this 
Slilee, do thou, remember, O! remember,—Splurge/” My 
celestial monitor smiling with approbation on me, now van- 
ished slowly into thin air, but still I heard, once or twice, 
before he faded “a away, | these words sighing on the 


breeze; “Splurge, O! Splurge. os 


*This word should, perhaps, be translated sarmony, but it properly signi- 
fies melody — Transiaser. 


21* 
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MONTEZUMA.—A Traczpy. 


[conTINUED.] 


Persons represented: 
Cortes. The Spanish General. 
Saudoval. 
Alvarado. 
Olid. tes 
Avila. Spanish hildagos. 
Ve Ze 
Frandisce de Lujo. 
Olmedo. Chaplain of the army. 
Escobar. Page of Velasquez. 
Marina. , Interpreter and mistress of Cortes. 
Mexican Envoys. 
Totonac Envoys. 
Soldiers. 


SCENE IV. (Royal Council-hall, Montezuma, Nezhuapil, Iizlaw, 
Cuilahua, Guatemosin, and Cacama with several inferior Ca- 
ciques, in earnest consultation.) Enter Wobleman. 
Montezuma.—Have Couriers yet arrived ? 

Nos.—For this, at your ordainment, 
Came I hither. ‘Their message much imports. 


Mon.— Speak. 
Nos.— The — 4 
Even now are moored upon our coasts. Teutlile, 


With such reception as comported with 
i eae’ of your — welcomed them. 
r much interchange of courtesy, 
The foreign Cacique made special inguiry 
Touching the monarch of these fair demesnes— 
His power and dignity. Himself he said 
Was vassal to a great and t emperor 
Beyond the water, from whose court he came 
Ambassador to this realm; that his master, 
Assailed with marvellous rumors of a monarch 
Who held his empire o’er the Western world, 
Had sent to know more fully—-with intent 
Of proffering such alliance as became 
Sovereigns so mighty. He therefore hoped 
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An interview would be granted, that he might 
Unfold in full the purport of his mission. 
Mon.— Touching the equipment 
And person of these strangers— 
Nos.—This parchment inform. 
[Presenting a hieroglyphic scroll. 
Mon.—And their demeanor— 
Nos.—Gentle in peace and affable to their friends, 
But to their enemies—terrible. 
Mon.— ‘Tis well; you may retire. 
Exit Nobleman. 
Thus then the matter stands for our decision— 
Shall we be favorable to these strangers, 
Or not? Accede to their proposals, 
Or if not, whether by fraud evade them, 
Or back refusal Wy more open force ? 
For doubtless such a bold array betokens 
An under purpose that we wist not of, 
Nor can I guess what otherwise it bodes 
Than flat compulsion and resistance— 
What says our royal brother ? 
Nez.—One virtue, Prince, I owe to my grey hairs, 
And that is—Prudence. Th’ elastic grai 
And effervescent tempers of our you 
Spurn the dull plant; or with a ranker 
So choke and overshadow, that it never is 
Aught but a dwarfish, inefficient thing. 
Experience, with his rugged implement, comes— 
Checks the luxuriance of the native 
And then it springs to stature. I too have felt 
That tickling warmth of blood, which makes our youth 
Clasp danger for itself—the fire of soul 
That proudly spurns a proffered benefit 
Because it carries argument of enforcement 
To make its proffer Aye, and still feel, 
But reason warps and quavers down that feeling ‘ 
To what it should be. This then I counsel, 
That we afford such welcome to these strangers 
As meets their plausible profession. 
If this indeed doth mask some deeper purpose, 
We shall unmask it thus—for arti 
Is oft-times so elated with success 
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It overdoes itself, and thus reveals 
What it would cover. Or, failing this, 
The issue still is sure. They call themselves 
Ambassadors of a foreign Power—well, 
Their trust fulfilled in that capacity 
They will de if true in their profession, 
If false—further pretences shall betray the fraud, 
To guard against swift treachery and surprisal, 
Be our advances tempered well with caution. 
If foul espial of these realms is feared, 
Ouse upon the frontier, with such show 
Of kingly state and power as shall o’erawe. 
But least of all, O Prince, must we employ 
Force in the outset. ”“T'were a sacrilege 
Against the sacred function of these men— 
Ostensibly—the god would visit on us. 
Thus too, perhaps, we shall create a foe, 
Or arm, at least, the hand of robbery 
With plausible pretext. And what pone is this 
We would so madly hurl defiance at 
Who is this mighty monarch of the East 
Whose very wield the thunder bolt ? 
What mean these rumors of Quetzalcol’s coming? 
Let us beware, O Prince. In my esteem 
Caution is policy in this matter. 
Mon.—Our Brother counsels well, 
Guatemosin offers to speak. 
—- 
s freely. 
Gua.—I crave indulgence of the Ccuneil 
’Tis not with Prudence that I quarrel. We, 
In whom the pulse of youth impassioned beats, 
Can value what we have not. Fit it is 
And seasonable to success. But as in youth 
Passion is often gusty, and outclamors 
The.calmer judgment—so our riper age 
Does sometimes wander to the opposite pole, 
And by too overcautious poli 
Palsy the force of action. Is it Prudence 
To —_ the deadly adder ere we strike ? 
To swallow poison that the antidote 





May save? or, if ambiguous only, 
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Who tastes to test, or dandles the vile reptile 

Because he doubts the venom of his sting ? 

O monstrous, monstrous! If this be Prudence, 

Then Prudence is no virtue, but a lie 

That gets it’s currency by assuming what 

It is not. A band of lawless strangers 

Hap on our coasts from some as terrene shore, 

Proffer their friendship, and because forsooth 

Superior by a shade of color 

And sundry arts of war—we must embrace them. 

Is this Prudence ?—Crush the monster rather! 

If fangless, doing thus we lose nothing ; 

But venomed, by neglecting thus té do, 

We may lose all. " om strangers may be friends, 

And bear the sacred bough of amity, 

And they may not. If indeed the former, 

’Tis but a sacrifice to the general hazard ; 

If, as I deem them, enemies in disguise, 

The counsel is most opportune—we quench 

A flame, which fostered, may be ruinous. 
Mon.—F raud or force, employ ? 
Gua.—Methinks the latter 

Consorts most fitly with your kingly state. 
Irz.—Dissemblance in these strangers 

Is met too mildly by unbreasted force, 

Which may receive as much as it inflicts. 

Fraud, by it’s like, is best out-faced. 
Mon.—We deem it prudent 

Ere our decision is in final made, 

‘To depute envoys, vested with full power 

Of settlement with these strangers, on such terms 

As shall befit the safety of the realm 

And our fair honor. 

Royal copartners in this empire, 

And ye our kinsmen—all, Heaven’s benign on*ye. 
The Council is dissolved. 

' | Eceunt. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Come sit thee down my darling public, around the table editorial of the 
Nassau Monthly, and examine at your leisure the raw material, the fag ends, 
the flowers nipped in the bud, which have been received from students of 
different minds and feelings residing within the ancient walls of Nassau. 
We invite you all to the last supper of the class of ‘46-47. Poor it may be, 
but we implore your kindness, hoping that former abundance may in some 
degree extenuate the present want. 

This our last number contains the productions of several persons who have 
labored long and faithfully to sustain the reputation of our Journal. Tothem 
let our thanks be given, and we sincerely hope that they may meet with equal 
success when hereafter they wield their pens in behalf of more weighty and 
importgnt affairs than those which now engage our attention. 

Some Senior (we strongly suspect he stands above 90) has sent us a long 
vommunication in Latin, giving an account of a justly admired performance 
of the present Junior Class, when they were in their Sophomoric state. We 
will quote enough from the MSS. to give an idea of the matter treated of 
although we would not vouch for the correctness of the Latin. 

“ Duodecima hora, imminente luna, perigimus, asinamque, virem gregis per 
altam silentiam trahens, in campo venimus, et nunc ad limen. Heu! sedet 
mutum, oleo tranquilior. Ejus lumbos fuste dolamus, et ejus sed frustra. 

“‘S— Dii me eradicent si quid ego agam non habeo. Si ego mulam habui 
quod ire nollet, putesne me flagellare illum? O nequaquam, nequaquam. 

“Foeni fasciculum colligit, inflammatumque animalis caude# astringit, 
Ignifluus, fugit, ut ignis-fatuus, aut quasi uncti fulgoris linea (a streak of 
greased lightning.) Quartum pavimentum recipit illum, Illuc flamma ex- 
tincta fristis videtur, caput movet, caudam quatit et Dii, pisculique rudit, 
Atria resonant et omne edificium vibrat. Facultas, academici, servique ad- 
sunt indocti doctique simul premuntur. Inter eos Graecus homo stat, velut 
bos in armento lomge eximius existit inter omnes. Incipit, omnis turba con- 
ticit “ adoloseentes nobiles! cedite! vos hinc advestros domicilios amolimini” 
sic dixit, solvitur que extemplo coetus clamore. Exeunt, compresso vero 
labris gemantes ‘illicet ad corvos.’ (‘You may be hanged’ an expression 
common among the Greeks and Romans.)”” The writer chronicles the escape 
of the mule, and then draws a moral, on the passage of asses through College, 
no doubt speaking from personal experience. We would delight to give it 
entire, but we have not room. 
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A fair correspondent, who glories in the euphonious name of Betsey, 
has sent us an epigram, accompanied by a polite note requesting us to pub- 
lish it. We always desire to accomodate the Ladies, and would do so in the 
present case, but Betsey should remember that one of the chief merits of a 
production is originality, and as we distinctly remember having seen the same 
effusion in one of the journals of the day, we must beg to be excused. Be 
careful, take care, fair deceiver! You should not attempt to make up for 
your own want of brains, by stealing from others. 

Rejoice and be glad, O ye daughters of Princeton! And for what? Listen 
and the secret shall be revealed. “Ye heavenly muses shower down your 
celestial inspiration and enable a mortal fully impressed with the dignity of 
the subject to do justice to the unparalleled charms of the Ladies of Prince. 
ton.” Yes, Ladies, some one “ fully impressed with the dignity of the sub- 
ject,” has implored the “ heavenly muses,” and has become your biographer. 
The sketches which he has sent us of a large number of ladies in town are 
perfectly beautiful. ‘They convey to the mind a vivid impression of all those 
minor female graces which are usually unperceived by the casual observer. 
They are so true to nature also, that they immediately recall to the mind an 
exact image of the person described. They are perfect. Would, that we 
could publish them, but we fear that the young, and talented author would 
receive such marked attention from the ladies, or if not from the ladies them- 
selves, from their friends, that he would be unable to pursue his studies. 
But if any one is particularly anxious to see herself “as in a glass clearly” 
let her card be sent to No. 1 N. C. and she shall be gratified. 

Reader, do you remember that sleek, fat, good-for-nothing, vagrant, and al- 
most homeless puppy, “ Tiglath-pileser” by name, which was the especial 
hope and pride of a lordly Senior? If so, then “if ye have tears to shed, 
prepare to shed them now.” “'Tiglath-pileser is no more! He calmly 
breathed his last about a week ago leaving an immediate circle of friends dis- 
consolate and bowed down with sorrow. 

We have received an obituary notice, which laments in feeling terms his 
untimely decease, and strongly insinuates that he fell a victim to the unrelent- 
ing enmity of a person or persons high in authority. This may be true, and 
it may not. Our belief in the goodness of human nature would cause us to 
disbelieve it, but the evidence adduced is sufficiently strong to make the 
matter at least doubtful. We would publish the notice entire, were we not 
afraid that we would be arraigned before the “awful tribunal,” and be tried 
for slander. Requiescat in pace! 

Our table is covered with communications of different kinds and characters. 
Some tolerably good, none first rate, and the remainder execrably bad. To 
notice them all would occupy more time and space than we have to spare, 
and moreover we opine that they would afford but little either of amusement 
or pleasure to our readers. 
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We have sifted the wheat from the chaff, and ungrateful must they be 
who grumble at what is placed before them, when they have the power to 
precure better if they would exert themselves. 

We have received the second number of the “New York University 
Magazine,” published by the students of that Institution. We have read 
the number attentively, and can say in all sincerity that the productions do 
. credit to the Institution of which it is the literary organ. We wish them 

every success in their enterprise, and shall always anticipate the reception of 
the Magazine with pleasure and satisfaction. 

Fellow Seniors! In a few short weeks we will assemble for the last time 
to exchange the greetings of friendship, and then forever, perhaps, to bid 
adieu to scenes and recollections hallowed in memory, and to take leave of 
friends dear and loved. There are feelings of sorrow and regret which 
naturally arise, when we contemplate the separations which are about to take 
place. Toiling together we have ascended the heights, and here upon the 
summit, we lay our hands on the altar of Friendship, swear fidelity to the 
generous impulse of nature, and then set out upon that pilgramige which lies 
extended in the dark aud unknown future. Hitherto we have been enabled 
to assist and éomfort each other in the difficulties and obstacles which opposed 
our course. But now we must confront the trials and dangers of life, girded 
in our own armour and protected by our own weapons. We live in an age 
when “To be or not to be” is the question. There is no half-way course 
to be pursued, We must either fight manfully and be victorious, or yielding 
ingloriously be forgotten and unknown. 

Classmates! Are you ready and prepared? You owe a duty to your 
country and to yourselves, to posterity and to the world. Remember that 
you depart from this mimic stage of action, entrusted with no worthless and 
unimportant charge. Prove yourselves worthy of yourselves, and no fears 
are to be entertained for the issue. Farewell then fellow Seniors! We may 
never meet again on earth ; but let us remember that there are ties of love 
and friendship uniting us which time can never sever and which death alone 
can louse! , 





